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Personal Experiences of a House 


That Stood on the Road 


A Paper Read Before The Hamilton Library Association 


By MISS SARAH E. MOTTS 


To the people of Carlisle, which 
was founded by the English in 1750, 
turnpike was to become a familiar 
word. Though a gmall inland town, 
its location in the Cumberland Val- 
ley was considered of such import- 
ance, that it became the terminus 
of three turnpikes. 

It would seem timely to give the 
meaning of the word turnpike. Why 
so-called? 

The following explanation has 
been given to the writer by Mr. 
Allan D. Thompson, Editor of the 
Evening Sentinel. When these im- 
proved hard roads came into exis- 
tence, there were no gates erected 
at the toll house to bar the road. 
There was a long pole called a pike, 
connected with a contrivance that 
would allow the pike, which was the 
pole, to be turned so as to close the 
road and also turned to open the 
‘road. This entire contrivance was 
called a turnpike, and the two 
words together were given to the 
name of the road itself. 

The road which is concerned with 
thig paper was an old one, which 
ran from South to North, and ter- 
minated at Carlisle. Its builders 
too, like the builders of the Penn. 
sylvania Turnpike, were men of vi- 
sion, and had their dreams, for 
dreams there must be in life, else 
there would be no progress, and 
they gaw the possibilities of the 
road, and the benefits to pleasure, 
travel and transportation. 

It too was a road of silver, silver- 
ed by the use of the native lime 


wo 


stone, broken, not by machinery but 
by the hand of man. This road 
was the Hanover and Carlisle turn- 
pike, commonly called, but erron- 
eously—and even yet referred to 
today, ag the Baltimore turnpike. 

The Hanover and Carlisle Turn- 
pike began with the Act of Legis- 
jature passed March 25, 1809, which 
was entitled, 

“An act to enable the governor to 
incorporate a company to make an 
artificial road, from the town ot 
Hanover, in the county of York to 
the Borough of Carlisle.” 

This turnpike had five toligates: 
gate No. 1 was located at Hanover, 
and measured from the Carlisle 
Court House, going out the road ex- 
actly one mile, on the right gide, 
was located Gate No. 5, and the 
“House that stood on the Road.” 
Here April 1, 1860, John S. Motts, 
Sr., became keeper of the gate, with 
a family of five smail children, two 
boys and three girls, the eldest a 
boy of eleven years of age. The 
house was substantially built of 
brick, and necessarily was longe! 
than wide; the northeast corner ex- 
tended several feet further into the 
road, and formed the office, which 
was furnished with one chair, a 
clock on the wall, and a high desk; 
above the desk hung a framed 
chart of toll rates, but they were 
rarely consulted, as the rates had 
to be memorized and registered in 
the mind. The house had no keys, 
no doors could be locked from the 
outside, they were bolted from with- 


in, meaning that someone must al- 
ways be in charge. The upper half 
of the office door was of glags, giv- 
ing a full view to the James T. Stu- 
art Hill, now the Monroe Hill. The 
east window was three panes long 
and two panes high; the north win- 
dow was a regular size window, and 
gave a full view to Carlisle. Pre- 
vious to moving to The House on 
the Road, father had received his 
instructions, and he taught mother, 
and then the eldest daughter and 
the writer were instructed. It was 
a very institution of learning for 
us young children, as it gave us a 
business training, taught us book- 
keeping, banking, observation, alert- 
negs, and manners. 


The yardstick of measurement to 
find the rate of toll was the single 
horse, the distance travelled, and 
the tread of the wheel. If there 
was more than one horse, the rate 
was multiplied by the number of 
horses.. The longer the distance the 
higher the rate, and ag a broad 
tread of wheel wouid crush stone, 
and a narrow. tread would scatter 
stone, the toll of the latter was 
double the former. However, most 
wagons had narrow treads, and with 
four, five and six horses hitched to 
the wagon, the toll would be high. 


Gate No. 5 was the most prosper- 
ous: of all the gates; this is readily 
understood, when it is remembered 
that it had the traffic of all the fine 
fertile farms along the road, and 
those off the road; the flour mills; 
the heavy traffic and freight of the 
three paper mills of Mt. Holly 
Springs, its stores and hotels, of 
which there were several flourish- 
ing ones of the latter, as the 
Springs were also a summer resort; 
the traffic from the Adams County 
people attending Carlisle market, 
and the traffic of the Laurel Forge 
and Pine Grove Furnace in the 
South Mountain. The latter hauled 
their iron in large wagons with gix 
mules hitched to them, and on their 
heads they carried bells. These 
bells must have been of great help 
to these faithful animals in hauling 
their heavy loads, and to the team: 
ster, who always walked by their 


side; and to the music of the bells 
was added the music of the crunch- 
ing ice and frozen snow, thus mak- 
ing a pleasant symphony. When 


the County Home team went to the 


South Mountain for wood they used 
such bells and they also had a car. 
drawn by two oxen. 

Occasionally a Conestoga wagon 
would pass through the gate, and it 
would have these musical bells also. 
Most of the farmers and all the 
business men of the community and 
of Mt. Holly Springs had charge ac- 
counts; all their daily traffic was 
written on a large slate and at night - 
father would transfer them to large 
ledgers, and so the work was to 
some extent clerical. Sometimes 
the items on the slate were writ: 
ten in two languages, and when 


they were written in German, motnh- 


er had been the gatekeeper. It was 
not merely a matter of convenience 
that these patrons of the road had 
charge accounts, but it was a mat- 
ter of profit to them as well; when 
on April the First they would, re- 
ceive their annual bills they would 
be allowed a deduction of 25 per 
cent. At the end of every month 
father would make a report contain- 
ing each day’s amount of toll col- 
lected, and deducting his monthly 
salary with a small amount reserv- 
ed, which never varied, and was 
kept to start the next month. This 
monthly report with the money was - 
deposited in the Carlisle Deposit 
Bank, and father had the unique ex- 
perience of paying his own salary. 
Gatekeeping was easy and fascinat- 
ing work, when there was but one 
gatekeeper in a day; when there 
were two or three gatekeepers in 
a day it was hard; then each one 
had to tell the other, that so-and-so 
had paid one way, so-and-to had 
paid both ways, and so-and-so hed 
not paid, and each one of these 
had to be given some sort of iden- 
tification; it might be the color of 
the horse, the mode of conveyance, 
an old man with a long -beard, a 
young man with a flowing mus- 
tache, but it was never a smooth- 
faced man, eas smooth faces were 
not in styJe. A gmooth-faced man 
was always taken for an actor in 


those days. Thus a passenger was 
given no chance to say he had paid 
when he had not paid, when he saw 
there was a different gatekeeper. 
Other than the publicity, living in 
a House on the Road was just like 
living in every other house. There 
were two long gardens, a cistern, 
a bakeoven, a woodpile, and a sta- 
ble, as we were allowed to keep a 
cow, hogs, and all kinds of poultry. 


Prior to the year 1860, there must 
have been great droves of cattle 
and sheep passing through the 
‘gates, and that was the only time 
the Chart of Rates was consulted; 
they paid by the score and the drov- 
er’s number of scores was never 
disputed, as they could not be 
counted. These drovers always stop- 
ped at the Drovers’ Hotel which 
was the quaint old two-storied 
frame hotel located at the southeast 
corner of South and Hanover 
Streets. Opposite the hotel on Han- 
over Street was a large vacant lot 
called the Drove Lot and here the 
livestock was sheltered. After the 
droves ceased coming the name of 
the hotel was changed to The 
Farmers’ Hotel, and the Drove Lot 
became the Show Lot, as on it were 
exhibited all shows and circuses 
that came to Carlisle. 


John Noble who lived in the stone 
mansion on South Pitt Street, near 
the hotel on the corner, which was 
called The Mansion House, was con- 
sidered our nearest neighbor; as 
. The House on the Road was bound- 
ed on the west by his fields, and 
his fields were on the right side of 
the road. He often came to the 
house for a chat, and he wag a priv- 
ileged patron of the road, that is, 
he could use the entire road without 
paying toll, but, it was a privilege 
he never used. When his son Wil- 
liam came into possession of the 
lands, he uged the privilege large. 
ly Mr. Noble rode a_ beautiful 
black horse and lived in the saddle. 
He collected cattle and kept and 
fed them on his farm, and when 
they were in prime condition, he 
slaughtered them and furnished the 
Carlisle Garrison and others with 
the finest meats in the market. And 


when after the Civil War he em- 
ployed some of the freed negroegy, it 
made a beautiful picture, he the 
master, riding in his fields among 
the sleek fat cattle, among them 
the Negroes, it seemed like a bit 
from the “Old South.” 

It must have been at this time, 
that Carlisle lamented it could not 
enlarge its borders; ag it was 
bounded on the north by lands of a 
Mr. Noble, a close reiative of John 
Noble’s, on the East by the Gas 
House, and on the South and west 
by lands of John Noble. Long since 
the barriers on the north and west 
were removed, the G:s House was 
jumped, and while the lines on the 
south were straightened and exten- 
Sively enlarged, there yet remain 
Noble lands on both sides of the 
road, now in possession of John 
Noble’s. millionaire grandson, Dr. 
Joseph Noble of Brooklyn, New 
York. 

John Noble loved his broad acres; 
he loved his woods, which in his 
lifetime, never knew the touch of 
an axe; they stood there in their 
great beauty, 1n their quiet still- 
ness, a sanctuary for the birds, 
which included the lovely cardinal, 
a happy hunting ground for the 
squirrels which roamed at will; a 
woods of.grand old trees standing 
at: Carlisle’s very doors, and may 
they thus stand for years and yearg 
te come. 

Mother told us that the people 
who spoke English were Irish. She 
knew that the ancestors of many of 
them were born in Ireland, and evi- 
dently reasoned they were Irish. 
The term Scotch-Irish was never 
heard by us, and when we finally 
heard it, it was a seeming puzzle. 
There were in the community, the 
English, Irish, Scotch, Scotch-Irish, 
and tthe Germans; and these people 
were all molded and being molded 
into one people, all, true and loyal 
members of the American nation. 

When we children began to take 
toll, we were struck with a very 
noticeable oddity, and that was the 
peculiar pronunciation given to the’ 
name of Carlisle. So many of the 
Pay passengers called it Carelisle. 
How did this odd pronunciation or- 


iginate? Carlisle, ‘Cumberland Coun- 
ty was brought directly from that 
town and county in England. We 
know that the names of persons and 
places in England are often not pro- 
nounced the way they are spelled. 
How did the founders of Carlisle 
pronounce it? It was not the Ger- 
man element that gave or used this 
pronunciation, as they were too 
much wedded to their broad A’s, 
and the word in their language was 
a beautiful word of three syllables, 
they calling it Carlisle. 

If the’ question were asked how 
did the community call it, strange 
to say, it was a word they never 
uged. When they had occasion to 
use the word, they just said town, 
and as Carlisle was the only town 
in the immediate vicinity, every- 
body knew what town was meant. 
However, they called it Carlisle, or 
we would not have marked the dif- 
ference. Finally the odd pronuncia- 
tion disappeared. 

In speaking of this to Mr. Allan 
D. Thompson, he gave the following 
information: 

Quotation from the book “His- 
toric Towns — Carlisle,” by M. 
Creighton (1889). 

“Besides what we can learn from 
the site (the fact that it wag a 
border town), the survival of the 
British name of the town shows 
that it was in early times a place of 
some importance. Caer Lywelydd, 
the town of Lywelydd (whether this 
was a tribal, or local, or personal 
name it would be hazardous to 
say), still bore its old name in al- 
tered shape through Roman and 
English occupation; and Luguvalio, 
Lugubalia, Caerluel, Carliel, Carlile, 
Carlisle, are only phonetic varia- 
tions of the earliest form. 

“Carlisle means, from derivation, 
town of Lywelydd. Its origin goes 
back to antiquity, certainly to the 
times of the Roman emperors at the 
beginning of the Christian era. Its 
me history begins about 1092 

The physicians of Carlisle had 
yearly accounts, but it was neces- 
Sary to appear to catch their call 
as to where they were going. Some 
of them used sulkys. Dr. J. J. Zit- 


zer used a large cab and as he was 
used to European ‘ways, he employ: 
ed a coachman who sat on the out- 
gide. Dr. Mentzer used a small 
C2b and did his own driving. He 
was a native of Bloserville, an 
uncle of our townsman, Dr. H. H. 
Mentzer, and a young physician of 
most excellent prospects. He spoke 
German fluently, which was in his 
favor, and had every promige of a 
brilliant and successful career, but 
God ruled otherwise, and on his 
tombstone in the Old Graveyard are 
engraved the words, Dr. William 
Mentzer, died Feb. 28, 1865, aged 
26 years, 7 months and 13 days. 
Dr. Cooke of Carlisle wag an early 
and strong advocate of the use of 
milk for the bringing up of children, 
and the people of Carlisle marveled 
that milk should be such a neces- 
sary 2nd vital article in the early 
diet of children, and he practiced 
what he preached. The stork vis- 
ited Dr. Cooke’s home many times 
and it generally brought boys, and 
it was a sight to see these boys on 
the street, with their rosy chubby 
faces, their sparkling eyes and 
black hair. Morris Llewellyn Cooke 
of Philadelphia, the famous con- 
sulting engineer, Doctor of Science 
from Lehigh University, was one 
or those boys, as he was born in 
Carlisle, Pa., in 1872, and Carlisle 
is proud to own him as one of her 
distinguished native sons. : 


The year of 1860 was a presiden- 
tial year, and Abraham Lincoln was 
a candidate on the Republican tick- 
et. What little we children knew 
of civil government was taught us 
by mother, she also taught us pol- 
itics. However, it must not be 
thought that the mothers of that 
time were interested in “Woman’s 
Rights” as such; they were content- 
ed and happy in ruling their house- 
holds, for the mother could .be a 
queen, ruling with a gentle yet firm 
hand; her home a kingdom, her 
subjects her children, her house a 
palace; but she was interested and 
acquainted with the affairs of gov- 
ernment. 


Mother told us there were two po- 
litical parties, and the issue was 


Negro Slavery. The one was the 
Abolitionist party, we understood 
that, they wrnted to abolish Slav- 
ery. But mother had another name 
for that party, which to the writer 
so nded like Weak, and it was not 
until years later, in reading a story 
of New Engl-nd, in which the polit- 
{cal parties prior to 1860 were men- 
tioned. did she see the word Whig, 
and discovered, there was the word 
mother used and meant. We be- 
longed to the other party, we were 
Democrats. Mother did not tell us 


‘what democratic meant and we did 


not ask. But the Abolitionists e2ll- 
ed us Copperheads; if Copperhead 
meant hardheaded, it surely did not 
mean hardhearted, for in the jnner- 
most recesses of our hearts we were 
Abolitionists too. We did not be- 
lieve in human slavery, we. knew 
it was wrong. After the Civil War 
the name Abolitionist was no long- 
er heard, as it had served its pur- 
pose; the name Whig was discarded 
in 1857, when the name Republican 
was born, and that name hag con- 
tinued to the present time. By the 


election of 1860 Abraham Lincoln 


was elected President, and through 
the agitation of the slavery ques- 
tion, war between the Northern 
and Southern States was finally de- 
clared, and fighting began in the 
South. Our family had not yet at- 
tained the luxury of a Carlisle 
weekly newspaper, so: when father 
wanted news from the front, he 
would gend the writer to Piper’s 


*. Rook Store for a Philadelphia news- 


paper. She went early and was al- 
ways the first one there, but the 
last one to depart, and was almost 
crushed in that seething mass of 
men, all eager for a paper, and she 
never would have received one, had 
not some kind gentleman taken her 
money and bought a paper for her. 
It was on these occasions that the 
writer looking diagonally across the 
street, saw Julia McNair of “Old 
Bellaire” standing on her doorstep 
chatting with the officers from the 
Carlisle Garrison, their horses tied 
to the iron posts at the curb. She 


always had a white pocket handker,-, 


chief in her hand, and it was a 
pleasing sight to see the tall state- 


ly girl, with her dignified mien, thus 
chatting, a scene equal to any in 
the story of “Gone With the Wind.” 
Thege trips were dangerous under- 
takings for a little girl, as the rail- 
road had to be crossed twice, and 
passenger cars and long trains of 
burden cars had to be avoided. 
These trains were drawn by quaint 
simple jittle. engines, which used 
wood as fuel, end one of them call- 
ed “The Pioneer” is now on exhibi- 
tion in the Transportation Depart- 
ment of the Franklin Institute in 
Philadelphia. 

Music has its place in the destiny 
of a nation in wartime as well as 
in peacetime, as it expresses unity 
of thought, feeling and action; but 
the songs of the Civil War were not 
many. There was frequently heard 
just a certain chorus, which began 
“Tramp, Tramp, Tramp, the boys 
are marching;” there was a song 
of just four lines, each line a 
slogan, the whole being a rallying 
cry and which read, 

“Union forever! uf 
Hurrah boys, Hurrah! 

Down with the traitors! 
And up with the Stars!” 

While the fighting was going on 
in the South the people of the North 
kept on in their usual pursuits, and 
the farmers with their planting and 
harvesting; we as usual heard the 
morning call of the bugle from the 
Carlisle Barracks, and at evening 
bells of Carlisle kept on ringing at 
the boom of the sunset gun. All the 
their usual time, and we had come 
to know them all by their tones. 
The German Lutheran had the beau- 
tiful custom of the sexton ringing 
the church bell during the repeti- 
tion of Das Vater Unser, by the 
minister in his churchly robe, and 
joined by the congregation; it was 
like an Angelus bell calling to 
prayer, and those outside who heard 
and were not attending any church 
service, could.join in the prayer of 
the Lord. 

The money in circulation had 
been gold and silver, but during 
the war had been withdrawn and 
paper money was used; there being 
notes of five, ten, twenty-five and 
fifty cents; but there was a great 


scarcity of pennies, so great that 
we had to buy them; to buy them 
we did not go to the bank as is 
customary today, but every Monday 
morning it was the custom of the 
writer before school time to take 
one dollar and five cents to the 
home of the treasurer of the First 
Lutheran Church and return with 
one hundred pennies; pennies being 
the usual collections, as they were 
then called, the church being main- 
tained by the rental of the pews. 

Merkel Landis, Esq., in his inter- 
esting paper before the association 
geveral years ago told us the Ander- 
son Troop was located near town; 
now the exact location of this troop 
called The Body Guards was on the 
John Noble farm just beyond the 
Dr. Stull house (in the field). They 
were here quite a while, and were 
quite an attraction, as every Sun- 
day afternoon at 5 o’clock they gave 
an exhibition of arms; this drill was 
called Dress Parade, and attracted 
many visitors to Carlisle, both men 
and women. 

Not all persons who used the road 
passed through the gates; the north 
stretch was largely used by the 
Carlisle people as a pleasure drive; 
there was one person who used the 
entire south road and never passed 
through; it wag during this war- 
time, and she was an expert horse- 
woman. She rode so fast that we 
children said, she flew like the 
wind; she would ride up to the 
stable, turn, and ride away just as 
rapidly as she came. When the Mt. 
Holly Springs people were asked 
concerning her, they said, yes, they 
saw her, but did not know her mis- 
sion and that she came out of the 
mountain somewhere, and they 
thought she was a spy, Confederate 
of course. Later, we children came 
to know more than that; when we 
were left in charge, the last word 
of instruction had always been, 
Watch. Now watch meant watch 
everything, sO we were. con- 
stituted a sort of home police. One 
time she came, dismounted, and 
hitched her horse; she boldly admit- 
ted herself, through the offices to 
the living room, and we, exercising 
our police powers, followed and 


‘ 


watched. She raised her long rid 
ing nabit, and we saw that she was 
dressed in men’s clothing, around 
her waist a wide leather belt and 
hanging from it wag a revolver in 
its holster. Her clothing must have 
been uncomfortable. and disarrang- 
ed, as she tightened her belt and ad- 
justed it, and passed out of the door 
having never spoken a word. Was 
she man or woman? We did not 
know, but ghe could pose as either; 
and that was her last appearance, 
she no doubt thinking it was not 
safe, after that exposure. 


Pennsylvania was not so far re- 
moved from the seceding states that 
it did not fear invasion, and there 
were many false alarms that the 
Confederates had come. Finally, on 
Saturday, June 27, 1863, the advance 
of General Robert Lee’s forces ar- 
rived, several corps of Confeder- 
ates entering Carlisle by way of 
West High Street, and the House 
on the Road was immediately pick- 
eted by two guards. They gave no 
trouble, caused no. disturbance, 
merely asking for writing materials. 


But we had another excitement 
that day, the oldest boy who was 
fourteen now, was passing the sum- 
mer on a farm, the first farm on 
the west end of Louther Street, and 
unfortunately and unwisely he was 
wearing a Union soldier’s blouse, a 
short coat with brass buttons, and ~ 
when the Confederates saw him, 
they captured him and made him 
march with them, the entire length 
of town down to the Gas House, 
where they freed him. In a few 
days the Confederates left Carlisle, 
a large body of infantry with some 
wagons passing through the gates 
on their way to Gettysburg. The 
first men came into the house and 
asked for something to eat; mother 
had just baked her home-made 
b:ead, and when the butter was all 
used, it was molasses alone. Then 
the commanding general came 
along, and he, seeing what was 
happening, told his men to desist; 
it was not a stern, harsh command, 
but given in soft, gentle tones, and 
we saw a soldier’s instant obedience 
in action; and in the presence of 


the men the General said, “My men 
must not annoy you.” He did not 
say, my men, but my men must not 
annoy you; and the men passed on 
ihe road, which for many of them 
was the Road to Death. What a pic- 
iure the General made _ with his 
military cloak and his broad mili- 
tary hai, and how well he sat on 
his horse! And then he wanted to 
know how much toll he owed, and 
father told him he might pags 
through without paying, and he 
said, he could pay the damage. And 
then in this large army of moving 
Men Game a Rockaway; a Rock- 
away was a low cariage with one 
seat, and was a conveyance gen- 
erally used by a man and his wife; 
in this Rockaway, in this great pro- 
cession, gat the customary man and 
woman; she was dressed in black 
with a jong thick veil over her 
face, and why this disguise we 
never knew. 

Wednesday, July 1, 1863 arrived, 
and just before dark we were noti- 
fied by a Union cavalryman, that 
we ghould vacate the house, as Car- 
lisle was going to be shelled by the 
Confederates. To clarify these 
rapidly succeeding events and to 
_void confusion, it must be under- 
stood, that the Confederates who 
shelled Carlisle were not the Con- 
federates who had just arrived a 
few days before, they having left 
Carlisle and disappeared. The Con- 
federates under Fitzhugh Lee had 
marched up from Dover, York Coun- 
-.ty, and when they came to Carlisie 
on the east, they placed their ar- 
tillery from that direction, although 
some came into the town. We were 
not anxious to vacate the house, as 
we did not think we were within 
range of the guns; however mother 
and four of the children left for 
the schoolhouse on the Bonny 
Brook road. Not quite midway be- 
tween the Stuart Hill and the Col. 
Wherry Hill there was a small 
hill which commanded a view of the 
two hills just mentioned, a view oi 
the entrance to the Bonny Brook 
road, and a view of the lower part 
of the road itself. When we came 
to this small hill we were halted by 
a Confederate picket, who court- 


eously allowed us to pass on when 
he knew our errand. Late that nighv 
we children and the children of the 
host family were put to bed, and 
some time after midnight, we were 
awakened by the mothers to see a 
great fire in the direction of Car- 
lisle, this fire was the burning of 
the Carlisle Barracks. We went 
back to bed and in the early morn- 
ing, it was broad daylight, but the 
sun was not yet up, the mothers 
awakened us again, this time to 
see some Confederates on horse- 
back, riding very rapidly, but seem- 
ingly not rapid enough for the lead- 
er, who came back and spoke to the 
“Haste. Hurry! Haste, Hurry!” Not- 
men, his orders seeming to be 
withstanding this order, one of tho 
men dismounted, jumped the fence, 
and entered an old stable, seeking 
a horse no doubt. There were a few 
wagons, but we saw no guns and 
they passed up the Bonny Brook 
Road to the turnpike on the way to 
Gettysburg. Undoubtedly these Con- 
federates were a part of Fitzhugh 
Lee’s force, and must have taken 
the road to Craighead’s, on the 
other side of the LeTort Spring, 
gone clear around the stone quarry 
hill and come to a lime-kiln which 
was there in operation, right where 


the stone crusher is now establish- 


ed, crossed the LeTort and they 
were right on the Bonny Brook 
Road. While Lee was shelling Car- 
lisle, the battle of Gettysburg had 
already begun, and Lee received or- 
ders to go tn Gettysburg, which was 
done by his forces leaving Carlisle, 
‘oking the Petersburg Road to the 
back road leading to Mt. Holly 
Springs, where they took the turn- 
pike to Petersburg, which is now 
known as York Springs. 


It must have been a hard matter 
for Lee to shell Carlisle, as prior 
to the Civil War, he had been sta- 
tioned at the Carlisle Barracks as a 
United States officer, and had been 
received socially by the town, and 
now he was shelling their homes. 


Some one had composed a coup- 
let, embracing four factors, each in 
order representing time, place, ac- 
tion and a name, which read, 


“In eighteen hundred and sixty- 
three, 

Carusle was shelled by Fitzhugh 
Lee.” 

Waile the roar and boom of the 
guns was being heard on this side 
of the mountain, some New York 
Militia passed through the gates, 
their uniform being gray with the 
capes of their overcoats lined in 
scariet flannel. One of them stopped 
and said to mother, “Oh, Mother, 
it is so hot, won’t you keep my coat 
for me; I am coming back, I will 
get it when I come back.” On the 
upstanding collar were embroidered 
the initials M. H. He gave no name, 
left no address. To the eager young 
soldier, the fair-haired boy, the 
booming guns seemed to be calling, 
calling and he fairly ran on the 
road, which for many of them, too, 
was the Road to Death. The boy 
never came back. 

After the Battle of Gettysburg 
was ended, another army passed 
through the gate, a civilian one; 
they walked, and many of them 
rode in buggies, and the road did a 
thriving business. They went to 
view the battlefield and they went 
out well, and some returned sick, 
they could not stand the carnage. 
By the election of 1864 Lincoln was 
re-elected and one day word came 
to Carlisle that he had been assas- 
sinated. The Great Humanitarian, 
the Liberator of the Negroes was 
dead, and Carlisle with the nation 
was hushed in sorrow and mourn. 
ing. 

Carlisle proved quite a mecca for 
the freed Negroes, particularly from 
Virginia. They bore distinguished 
names such as Washington, Thomp- 
gon, Jackson, Johnson and others, 
and they had the finest manners; 
no freed slave would ever pass a 
white woman on the street, whether 
he knew her or not, without lifting 
his hat, and keeping it lifted until 
she had gone by. 

Ashland Cemetery, that beautiful 
city of the dead, was laid out by 
William M. Penrose, Esq., and was 
dedicated Sunday afternoon, Oct- 
ober 8, 1865. As the exercises were 
of a religious nature, no tolls were 
taken, and many people of the com- 
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munity passed through the gates 
atiending the service, as it was to 
become the resting place of their 
beloved dead. 

There was but- one privileged 
patron of the road, other than 
John Noble, as previously announc:- 
ed, and that was Rev. Dr. Conway 
Wing; he and his wife often passed 
through the gates, using a low top 
buggy; but in a way, he did pay 
toll, as he always made a profound 
bow, bowing almost to the dash- 
board. 

Far out in the South Mountain, in 
the neighborhood of Cold Spring, on 
a smal! farm there lived a widow 
with gmall children, and on Sunday 
mornings when the weather permit- 
ted, several of these children would 
ride on a horse to the _ religious 
services in the Catholic Church; 
three small children could easily 
cling to the broad bare back of a 
farm horse, which, step by step, 
walked the entire distance both 
coming and going. What an object 
lesson that was, a sermon in itself, 
a living and striking example for 
the early training of children in 
Christian teaching, love and duty! 

In the year 1870 the South Moun- 
tain Railroad was built by Jay 
Cooke of Philadelphia, and that 
spelled the decline of the road. 

Funerals were never’ charged, 
and when it happened to be the 


funeral of a well known and prom- - 


inent person, there were often as 
high ag forty, fifty and sixty car- 
riages. But one day in the early 


eighteen hundred and_ seventies, 
when there was snow on_ the 
ground, there was seen coming 


down the Stuart Hill a spring-wagon 
without a top, a man walking by its 
side; when it passed through the 
gate there wag seen a pine coffin 
covered with a blanket, and it was 
on its way to the Old Graveyard. 
There was no undertaker, no pall- 
bearers, no minister to say a pray- 
er, to speak a word of comfort and 
hope, no neighbor to show respect. 
Three times almost in succession. 
was that solitary pilgrimage taken, 
always the body of an adult; from 
the same family, from the same 
home, from the same disease. It 


was a striking example of man’s in- 
humanity to man, and just as strik- 
ing an example for the compulsory 
vaccination for smallpox. 

The year 1873 arrived, and when 
on the streets of Carlisle the writer 
heard a man ask a Carlisle banker, 
“How is Philadelphia today?” it had 
reference to the money situation, 
for the great financial panic of that 
year had come, and it had its ef- 
fect on the prosperity of the road. 

The story is ended, it is dated 
December, 1940. We are a united 
people, there is no sectional strife; 
America is still “the land of the 
free and the home of the brave.” 
There are war clouds in the sky, but 
they are not of our making, and if 


il 


a foreign foe should invade our 
shores, the old rallying cry of the 
Civil War, with the change of but 
one word would still be the rallying 
cry, and it would read, 

“Union forever! 

Hur.h boys, hurrah! 

Down with the invader! 

And up with the stars!” 

The stars and stripes the em- 
blem of our freedom, the symbol of 
our liberty. 

And it would be for us the p2o- 
ple of the new world to teach the 


nations of the old world, that “The 


earth is the Lord’s and the fulness 
thereof,” created by God for the 
use of all mankind, on which to 
dwell in happiness and peace. 
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